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Art. V. — 1. Diary in Turkish and Greek Waters. By the 
Right Honorable the Earl of Carlisle. London : Long- 
man, Brown, Green, and Longmans. 1854. 16mo. pp. 
353. 

2. The Same. Edited by C. C. Felton, Greek Professor 
in Harvard University. Boston : Hickling, Swan, and 
Brown. 1855. 

Lord Carlisle's Diary has attracted much attention in 
England, if we may judge by the numerous reviews of it 
which have appeared in the British journals. The rank of 
the author, and his general and well-deserved popularity 
among his countrymen for virtues and talents which win re- 
spect and admiration, no doubt contributed in the first in- 
stance to call earlier attention to this volume than it would 
have received had it proceeded from an obscurer person. The 
Earl of Carlisle is better known in this country than most 
English noblemen, having when Lord Morpeth travelled 
through the United States, Canada, and the West Indies, and 
having become personally acquainted with a large number of 
the leading citizens. His intelligence, candor, and amiable 
manners made everywhere the most agreeable impressions; 
while his decided opinions on agitating subjects, never ob- 
truded, yet never dissembled, left no doubt as to the side he 
took on every question which involved the progress of society, 
or the liberty of individual man. In England he is of course 
universally known as a distinguished member of the British 
peerage, and the worthy inheritor of a great historical name. 
In a narrower circle, he is honored as the beneficent landlord, 
well-nigh adored by a numerous tenantry. In social life, as a 
gentleman of genial qualities and rare intellectual accomplish- 
ments, he has perhaps no superior. He takes an active part 
in promoting the intellectual improvement of the people, not 
only by lending his support to institutions for the diffusion of 
knowledge, but by personal exertions as a popular lecturer. 
His lectures on the United States, and on the Poetry of Pope, 
were not only interesting as embodying the well-considered 
opinions of a cool and impartial judge, but were marked by 
literary excellences of no common order. 
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The Diary is a journal of about a year's travel, in countries 
and seas always interesting, and at the present moment con- 
centrating in an extraordinary degree the attention of the 
civilized world. Lord Carlisle left London, June 3, 1853, and 
the last entry in his journal is dated May 20, 1854. He 
crossed from Dover to Calais ; then went by way of Lille to 
Cologne ; ascended the Rhine ; passed through Germany, vis- 
iting Frankfort, Dresden, Prague, and Vienna ; embarked on 
the Danube ; and on the 22d of June entered the Euxine. 
Two days later, he reached Constantinople. After passing 
several days in examining that city and its most picturesque 
and interesting neighborhood, he visited Broussa. In July he 
went down to the fleet, then lying at Besika Bay, where he 
remained long enough to examine the objects and places of 
literary and antiquarian interest in that historical region. 
Towards the end of July, he returned to Constantinople and 
the Bosphorus, and on the 24th of August embarked on board 
the Firebrand, which had been ordered to visit several ports in 
the Archipelago. The ship proceeded to Smyrna, and thence 
to Rhodes, reaching this island on the 29th. At Rhodes the 
noble traveller was taken ill with the small-pox, which un- 
pleasantly interrupted his researches in that interesting island. 
On the 4th of October he re-embarked on board the Firebrand, 
returned to Smyrna, and on the 10th rejoined the fleet at 
Besika Bay. Having remained some time longer in this 
neighborhood, he returned again to the centre of interest, Con- 
stantinople and the Bosphorus. In November he once more 
left the Turkish capital, and revisited Smyrna ; sailed through 
the Cyclades ; rounded the foreland of Sunium ; and on the 18th 
of November reached the Peiraeus, and " drove up to Athens," 
where he remained until the 6th of December. From Athens 
he returned to Rhodes on board the Wasp screw-ship, which 
was commanded by an accomplished young officer, Lord John 
Hay ; and thence passed along the coast of Asia Minor, and 
to Egypt, intending to make the usual tour of that country 
and the Holy Land. He was compelled by illness to abandon 
his projected tour of Egypt and Syria, and early in January 
took passage for Malta. On this delightful island he passed 
the month, and on the 1st of February embarked for Corfou. 
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After a visit of twenty days, well spent in social enjoyments, 
in examining the island, and making excursions to the neigh- 
boring islands and the opposite coast of Epeirus, he could " not 
resist taking another run down to Athens," and arrived there 
on the 1st of March. On the 18th, he set out on an expedi- 
tion to the Argolid, which occupied only two days ; on the 
24th, he embarked on board the Highflyer, which, with the 
French ship Gomer, was to proceed " to the Macedonian and 
Thracian coasts, to show the I ag, encourage the Turks, and 
prevent any improper communications from Greece," and 
from this expedition he returned to Athens on the 2d of April. 
From Athens, once more he turned his face to Constantinople, 
arriving there on the 7th, and remaining there or in the neigh- 
borhood until the 24th. Four days afterwards, once more he 
" arrived at the Peirseus," and on the 2d of May took a final 
leave of Athens. He embarked on board the Austrian steamer 
for Calamaki, crossed the Isthmus of Corinth, ascended the 
Acrocorinthos, took another Austrian steamer at Lutraki, 
arrived at Corfou on the 4th, and on the 7th took passage for 
Trieste, which he reached on the 9th. From Trieste he went 
the next day to Venice ; and thence, by way of Verona and 
Milan, crossed the St. Gothard Pass to Switzerland, where 
the journal terminates. 

"We have taken the pains to sketch this " skeleton " of Lord 
Carlisle's tour, to show how different was the procedure of 
the noble traveller from that of most tourists. The general 
plan of travelling is so to arrange the routes as not to pass 
over the same ground or visit the same place twice, it being 
supposed that the grand object of travelling is to " do " as 
many places and as many objects of interest as possible in 
the shortest time ; and a record of the things thus done is 
generally kept by marking with pencil the passages in Mur- 
ray's Hand-book, where the things in question are referred to 
or described. Such was not the system of Lord Carlisle ; and 
those who desire to gain sound and valuable knowledge will 
adopt his plan rather than follow the " skeleton tours " in the 
guide-books. Constantinople, Smyrna, Athens, were revisited 
by him again and again ; and we venture to say that the last 
visit was always the best and most profitable. Repeated 
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visits to such places are absolutely necessary to compare and 
correct successive impressions at different times, under differ- 
ent circumstances, and with a greater number of objects of 
comparison. The American traveller, arriving in London, is 
amazed at the diminutive size of the world-renowned Thames ; 
reaching Rome, he is still more amazed that such a streamlet 
as the yellow Tiber, should have made so much noise in the 
world ; sweeping past the shores of Troy, he can scarcely 
believe his eyes, as he looks upon the broad and boundless 
Hellespont of Homer ; landing at the Peirseus, he hurries im- 
patiently to Athens, and before dining walks out to refresh his 
sight and delight his imagination with the charms of the Ce- 
phissus and Ilissus, the former of which he can jump over at 
its widest place, and the latter scarcely furnishes water enough 
to quench his thirst. All these streams, so famous in history, 
he compares with the Hudson, the Ohio, the Mississippi, 
which have always been his standard of measurement. He 
must change his standard; accordingly, as he returns from the 
East, he crosses Italy perhaps from Ancona to Rome. He 
comes upon the Tiber forty or fifty miles from the Eternal City, 
and is amazed by its size. All the rivers of Greece would 
hardly supply its mighty currents ; and old Father Tiber re- 
gains to his imagination the imposing grandeur of which the 
Ohio and Mississippi had before robbed him. So, when 
the traveller revisits London, the Thames is no longer the 
insignificant river it once appeared. It is a mighty and ma- 
jestic sweep of water, worthy to bear on its bosom the wealth 
and the commerce of the British empire. 

Lord Carlisle's Diary is a record of impressions and obser- 
vations during a tour which brought him into scenes of the 
highest historical interest in the past, and among persons en- 
gaged in transactions which will fill the most memorable 
chapters in the history of the present age. His finely culti- 
vated mind was open to all the charms of association sug- 
gested by the former, and his position and character gave him 
the readiest access to the latter. The journal is written in a 
simple and manly style, and the topics naturally suggested by 
what he saw and heard are discussed with singular clearness 
and impartiality. At the present moment, when the political 
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relations of England and the complicated questions growing 
out of the Eastern war might naturally bias the judgment of 
an Englishman who travels in Turkey, Lord Carlisle sees 
things in a light uncolored by prejudice, and dares to speak 
his mind as freely as if Turkey were not the favored ally of 
England. While writers and statesmen at home enlarge upon 
the progress of Turkey in civilization and in liberal sentiments, 
and utter eloquent invectives against the Greek subjects of 
the Porte who ungenerously and piratically seize the time 
of war to rid themselves of the Moslem yoke, Lord Carlisle, 
though maintaining the justice of the war as the struggle of 
European civilization against the impending barbarism of the 
North, is always true to facts of observation, and follows 
them to just inferences and inevitable conclusions. He sees 
the fallacy of hopes founded on any schemes of reform in 
the decaying and death-smitten empire of the Sultan ; he 
penetrates the causes which have undermined the foundations 
of the national power ; he understands the effects of long- 
continued vices in domestic life, and of a religion founded on 
imposture ; and he does not hesitate to express himself plain- 
ly on these topics, although his countrymen have been gener- 
ally induced to look upon Turkey with hope and complacency. 
He was not blinded by the pomp of military preparations, 
and the stately movements of the allied fleets in the Turkish 
waters, to the fact, that the Turk is essentially ignorant, fanat- 
ical, indolent, and voluptuous ; that the progress which some 
suppose to have taken place in the empire is local and super- 
ficial, while the diseases which are rapidly destroying its 
vitality are deep-seated and incurable. 

The classical associations with the spots he visited are 
never absent from Lord Carlisle's mind. "While at Besika Bay 
he reads the Iliad through, and, comparing the language of 
Homer with the features of nature that still mark the plain of 
Troy and the ruin-covered hill of Bourna-baschi, he sees that 
this plain and this hill, and the mountains that rise behind it, 
are no other than the scene of that immortal tale. W T hile 
traversing the Argolid, and standing under the Gate of Lions 
at Mycenae, he recalls the mighty creations of iEschylus, 
which still seem to haunt these solitary walls, and to walk 
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those silent streets. At Athens, he does not forget that De- 
mosthenes pointed out to his hearers those magnificent struc- 
tures, the Propylsea and the Parthenon, whose glorious ruins 
fill his own mind with their grandeur as he wanders around 
and upon the Acropolis. At the hill of Colonos, whose gleam- 
ing summit meets the eye as he looks northward from Athens, 
he recalls the tender images by which Sophocles has conse- 
crated the spot. When the clouds hang upon Parnes and 
Pentelicus, he remembers that those " shower-laden maids " 
live in immortal youth in the wondrous verse of Aristophanes. 
And, to the Christian traveller more interesting still, as he 
climbs the crumbling steps that lead up to the "midst of 
Mars' Hill," he reverently reflects that the great Apostle went 
up these same steps, and, in the presence of the splendid tem- 
ples and marble gods of the Acropolis, declared to the philos- 
ophers there assembled, with memorable eloquence, the great 
truths of Christianity with which his own soul was inspired. 

These illustrious associations give to travelling in Greece 
an indescribable charm ; and the bright reflection of this 
charm makes the book of Lord Carlisle a delightful one. 
None of them escape his notice or fail to touch an answering 
chord in his bosom ; and his style breathes the fragrance of 
the classic flowers that still bloom upon the soil of Hellas. 

But Greece is not only the land of past associations. 1^ is 
inhabited still by the Hellenic race, speaking the Hellenic 
tongue. Greece is poor in worldly goods. Her agriculture is 
in a low state, her commerce is small, her means of commu- 
nication imperfect, her material progress inconsiderable, and 
her politics are injuriously mingled with the complicated 
relations between the Western powers and the East ; but the 
ancient intellectual vivacity still marks the living race. Politi- 
cal eloquence is again heard in the city of Athena. Schools 
are thronged by the eager youth of the kingdom, and by 
young Greeks who are expatriated or are still subjects of the 
Porte. The halls of the university are filled by hundreds of 
students, listening daily to the learned lectures of Greek pro- 
fessors, whose language brings back strangely to unaccus- 
tomed ears the words of Plato and Xenophon. These fea- 
tures of the present life of the Greeks are scarcely less deeply 
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interesting than the august associations of the past ; and the 
only regret we feel in reading Lord Carlisle's book is, that he 
has not devoted a larger portion of it to the education, liter- 
ature, and poetry of the Greeks of to-day. Not that he is 
insensible to their love of learning : on the contrary, he men- 
tions some striking facts which illustrate remarkably the in- 
tellectual tendencies of the Greeks, and gives them their full 
weight in estimating that gifted, but still unfortunate nation. 
Yet this topic comes in only incidentally. We could have 
wished that a cultivated intellect like his had carefully inves- 
tigated the present condition of Hellenic letters, language, 
and general intellectual development, and given the world 
the benefit of his conclusions on a matter so curious and in- 
teresting. 

We have touched upon the main points that have been 
suggested by the reading of this agreeable and scholarly book. 
It would be easy to connect with it a discussion of many 
profoundly interesting questions that are now agitating the 
Eastern world ; but our object is to give our readers a sketch 
of the book itself, and not to make it a peg on which to hang 
our own speculations. There are, however, two or three re- 
marks we desire to make. First, the Greeks in the European 
provinces of Turkey have been most unjustly dealt with by 
the English press generally, on account of their attempt in the 
spring and summer of 1854^ to throw off the Turkish yoke. 
Their submission to the condition of subjects of Turkey was an 
enforced one ; and but for the treaty which settled the boun- 
daries of the Hellenic kingdom in 1832, they would long since 
have achieved their independence. The protocols of 1826 and 
1827, and the treaty of 1832, not only re-established the Turk- 
ish power in these provinces, but made the state of the Greeks 
there worse than it was before, by giving a powerful guar- 
anty to the Turkish empire. They did not, however, extin- 
guish the natural right of the Greeks to vindicate their liberty 
and independence by an appeal to arms, at any moment when, 
a chance of success might dawn upon them ; and the war be- 
tween Turkey and Kussia presented in their judgment the de- 
sired opportunity. Their mistake was in not seeing that the 
alliance of France and England with Turkey made the inter- 

vol. lxxxi. — no. 168. 9 
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ference of those powers certain, if not justifiable, to put down 
an insurrection apparently in the interest of Russia, their 
common foe. 

Secondly. However unwise the movements in the kingdom 
of Greece in support of the insurgents may have been, for the 
same reasons, we cannot wonder much at them when we con- 
sider that the insurgents were the kindred of the subjects of 
the Hellenic kingdom; that brothers, cousins, fathers, were 
engaged in the struggle ; that not only the affections of blood, 
but material interests and hopes of future political greatness 
were at stake. The Northern boundary line not only left a 
large portion of the Hellenic race under the besotted rule of 
Turkey, but sometimes divided estates in such a manner 
that one half became a portion of Greece and the other 
half remained Mahometan territory. A few years ago, we 
had some experience of the force of "sympathy" on our 
northern border. In the condition of the Greeks within and 
without the kingdom, the grounds of sympathy were a thou- 
sand-fold stronger than any which could have existed between 
our borderers and the insurgent Canadians. We do not say 
that the action of the Greeks on either side was advisable ; 
but we do say that it was not unnatural, and, setting aside 
the slight probability of success, under the peculiar circum- 
stances of Turkey, in such close alliance with France and 
England, (and the probability of success is always an impor- 
tant element in the justifying causes of insurrection,) we do 
not see on what ground any censure can be cast upon the 
proceeding. On the other hand, we do not see how England 
and France could decline to interfere in behalf of Turkey, 
and to put down, by force of arms, if needful, these insurrec- 
tionary movements, and the co-operation of the subjects of 
Otho therein. But it was an awkward thing for these two 
great Christian nations to do ; and it is one of the painful 
paradoxes of their position, that they found themselves com- 
pelled to use their power in riveting anew the breaking chain 
by which a Christian people is still held under the despotism 
of another race, another religion, and a system of social 
life utterly at war with Christianity and the civilization of 
this age. We trust that an honorable and satisfactory solu- 
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tion of the perplexity is among the ends to be gained by the 
Russian war. Notwithstanding the apparent determination 
of the allies to uphold the integrity of the Turkish empire, 
we venture the opinion, that the true settlement of the East- 
ern question can be attained only by the restoration of the 
Hellenic race to the independence which is their right, for 
which they have never ceased to hope, and which they are 
resolved to achieve. By uniting to the kingdom of Greece 
the Turkish provinces of Thessaly, Epeirus, and Macedonia, 
four fifths of the population of which are Christians belong- 
ing to the Greek Church, and a large part of them Greeks by 
birth, a Christian kingdom may be erected of sufficient power 
to hold the Russians in check, and without sufficient power to 
disturb what is called the balance of Europe ; and that, in our 
opinion, is the only way to protect the Christians who are 
now the subjects of Turkey. Whether Lord Carlisle would 
agree with us in this opinion, we do not know ; but it is very 
plain, from many expressions in his book, that he has no faith 
in Turkey. 

We pass over his pleasant description of the voyage down 
the Danube, and commence our quotations with the following 
notice of a Turkish dinner. 

" I had brought letters to Dr. Sandwith, who is a physician here, for 
the present a correspondent to the ' Times,' above all, a Yorkshireman. 
He very sensibly told me, that if even I did dine at any great repast 
given by some Turkish Pasha or minister, I should probably only find 
a reproduction of European customs, knives and forks, &c. ; so he un- 
dertook to show me a genuine Turkish house and dinner. We went to- 
day ; our host was the chief physician of the Sultan. We arrived at 
his house in Scutari about half an hour before sunset ; and as we could 
not dine during the Ramazan till after it, neither food nor pipes being 
allowed between the rising and setting sun, we sat in the garden with 
our host, who, not in good keeping with his art, plied us with unripe 
fruits. A young Circassian girl, of about twelve, and so not of an age 
to prevent her appearing before Franks, was sent from the Seraglio, 
that the state of her health might be examined. At last the cannon 
fired: — 

' Hark ! pealed the thunder of the evening gun ; 
It told 't was sunset, and we Messed that sun.' 

Corsair. 
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" There was quite a rush to the meal. The party amounted to nine : 
there was a Priest or Imaun in a violet robe ; but the person who was 
the best dressed, and seemed to be made most of, was a perfectly black 
gentleman from the Seraglio. Our host talked some French ; the rest, 
nothing but Turkish, in which Dr. Sandwith is very fluent. All sat 
down on low cushions upon their legs : this I could not quite effect, but 
managed to stow mine under the small, low round table. Upon this was 
placed a brass or copper salver, and upon this again the dishes of food, 
in very quick and most copious succession : we all helped ourselves with 
our right hands, except that just for the soup we had wooden spoons '• 
this is not quite so offensive as it sounds, since they hardly take more 
than one or two mouthfuls in each dish from the part immediately op- 
posite them, so the hands do not mingle in the platter : it seems to me, 
however, that the first advance in Turkish civilization to which we may 
look forward will be the use of spoons, and then, through succeeding 
epochs, to knives and forks, — 

The diapason ending full in plates. 

I must say that I thought the fare itself very good, consisting in large 
proportion of vegetables, pastry, and condiments, but exhibiting a degree 
of resource and variety not unworthy of study by the unadventurous 
cookery of Britain. "We drank sherbets and water. Some of the com- 
pany had become so ravenous for their pipes, after the long abstinence 
of the day, that they could not sit out the meal. "We transferred our- 
selves to another room, where we all tucked up our legs on the divan, 
which, however, soon gave me the cramp ; but I was kindly encouraged 
to stretch out my feet. This portion of the evening was very long, as 
coffee and pipes were incessantly brought in ; occasional relief was ef- 
fected by the black gentleman condescending to sing, with rather a 
cracked voice, to a tambourine. I was given to understand that he was 
one of the Sultan's favorite musicians. Our host talked with regard of 
the Sultan, and seemed much pleased by his having assured him that he 
might treat him quite fearlessly, and not be afraid of the responsibility. 
Dr. Sandwith appeared to think this was not wholly a superfluous rec- 
ommendation, as lately our friend had called him into a consultation 
upon the rather grave case of some Pasha, and upon Dr. S. advising 
some calomel or other efficient treatment, his Turkish colleague expos- 
tulated, ' 0, but this is a very great man.' All were extremely cour- 
teous to me, and wished to impress upon me the great military ardor 
that now exists against the Russians, not at all relishing the opinion I 
expressed that there would be no actual war at present ; upon which 
our host pertinently inquired, ' "Will the Russians, then, pay our ex- 
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penses ? ' Upon our return home, it was a very pleasant transition from 
the divan and pipes to the caique on the perfectly smooth Bosphorus, 
under the still sky, with all the minarets of the wide city around illu- 
minated for the Ramazan, and a military band playing under one of the 
Sultan's kiosks or pavilions." — pp. 43 - 46. 

The visit to St. Sophia is well described, and the reflec- 
tions with which it closes are natural and suggestive. 

" We then went to St. Sophia. This is the real sight of Constanti- 
nople, — the point round which so much of history, so much of regret, 
so much of anticipation, ever centre. Within that precinct Constantine, 
Theodosius, Justinian, worshipped, and Chrysostom preached, and, most 
affecting reminiscence of all, the last Constantine received the Christian 
sacrament upon the night that preceded his own heroic death, the cap- 
ture of the imperial city, and the conquest of the Crescent over the 
Cross. Apart even from all associated interest, I was profoundly struck 
with the general appearance and effect of the building itself, — the bold 
simplicity of plan, — the noble span of the wide, low cupola, measuring, 
in its diameter, 115 feet, — the gilded roofs, — the mines of marble which 
encrust the walls ; — that porphyry was from the Temple of the Sun at 
Baalbec, — that verde-antique was from the Temple of Diana at Ephe- 
sus. How many different strains have they not echoed? The hymn 
to the Latoidas ! The chant to the Virgin ! The Muezzin's call from 
the minaret ! Yes ; and how long shall that call continue ? Are the 
lines marked along the pavement, and seats, and pulpits, always to re- 
tain their distorted position, because they must not front the original 
place of the Christian high-altar to the East, but must be turned in the 
exact direction of Mecca ? Must we always dimly trace in the overlay- 
ing fretwork of gold the obliterated features of the Redeemer? This is 
all assuredly forbidden by copious and cogent, even if by conflicting 
causes, — by old Greek memories, by young Greek aspirations, by 
the ambition of states and sovereigns, by the sympathy of Christen- 
dom, by the sure word of prophecy. One reflection presents itself to 
retard, if not to damp, the impatience which it is impossible not to feel 
within these august and storied walls. If politicians find that the great 
objection to the dissolution of the Turkish empire is the difficulty of 
finding its substitute, does not something of the same difficulty present 
itself to the ardor of Christian zeal ? Amidst all the imposture, the 
fanaticism, the sensuality of the Mahometan faith, still, as far as its 
ordinary outward forms of worship meet the eye, it wears a striking ap- 
pearance of simplicity : you see in their mosques many worshippers en- 
gaged in solitary prayer ; you see attentive circles sitting round the 
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teacher or Imaun, who is engaged in reading or expounding the Koran ; 
but there is an almost entire absence of what we have heard termed the 
histrionic methods of worship. Now, it is difficult to take one's stand 
under the massive cupola of St. Sophia, without, in fancy, seeing the 
great portals thrown open, and the long procession of priests advance, 
with mitre, and banner, and crucifix, and clouds of incense, and blaze 
of torches, and bursts of harmony, and lustral sprinklings, and low pros- 
trations. It may not, however, be unattainable in the righteous provi- 
dence of God, that when Christianity re-establishes her own domain 
here, it shall be with the blessed accompaniments of a purer ritual and 
more spiritual worship." — pp. 53-56. 

The passage on Trojan topography is excellent. Lord 
Carlisle looks at the scene with the eye of the poet and schol- 
ar, and feels the reality of at least the framework of nature, 
in which the pictures of the Iliad are set. We think the 
more scholars study the Homeric poems on the spots where 
the scene of the action is laid, the more they will be con- 
vinced that they have a substratum of truth ; and, we will 
add, the more they will be satisfied that one transcendent 
poet was the author of the Iliad and Odyssey. Critical 
scepticism is disarmed in the presence of the vivid nature 
which poured its inspiration three thousand years ago into 
the heart of the Ionian singer. The long beach, on which the 
multitudinous sea was beating when the angry priest went 
away dishonored from the presence of the King of Men ; the 
spreading plain, crossed by the Scamander, with Simois in his 
neighborhood, ready to pour in his auxiliary stream when the 
mountain storms swell the current and send it tumultuous on 
its way ; the line of shore on which the ships and tents of 
the Grecian host were drawn up so long ago ; — these and 
every other feature of the groundwork of the tale of Troy 
divine fill the eye and gratify the imagination with a sense 
of the truth and reality of Homer, which all the learned dis- 
sertations in the world cannot overcome. As we stand there, 
Homer in hand, we know that Homer is a present and living 
guide ; that every epithet has its prototype in the world around 
us ; that his eye rested on the same objects which fix our 
eager gaze ; and that yonder streams are the streams which 
rose in their wrath and checked the slaughters of the son of 
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Peleus. This delightful sense of truth and reality in the 
wondrous work over which we have pored for so many stu- 
dious hours, is the present charm of the plain of Troy ; and 
Lord Carlisle's scholarly pages bring back the charm in all 
the force and freshness of its fascination. We will only add, 
that the careful researches of Forchhammer and Sproat — the 
one measuring the plain of Troy by the Iliad, as Lord Carlisle 
did, and the other with chain and compass — led them to 
the same conclusion that the scholarly tact of his Lordship 
and his just poetical sense divined. Now to pass one mo- 
ment from old Priam's kingdom to a very interesting touch of 
practical life at Troy : — 

" July 18th. — Set off again with Captain Lushington at six ; found our 
horses at the watering-place by the Scamander ; soon afterwards crossed 
the Simois, and rode twelve miles to a country-house of our consul, 
Mr. Calvert. This was over the northern part of the Troad, — through 
a much more cultivated and cheerful country than we had seen. "We 
found the consul's house — one formerly inhabited by a Turkish Aga, in 
the midst of the small village of Eren-keuy — airy and spacious enough 
in itself, with a very wide and glorious view over the Hellespont, the 
iEgean, and the islands, — all the waters in intense blue. I was very 
greatly pleased with my host. Besides this villa, he has two large 
farms, one in the Chersonese, on the European side, the other on the 
plain of Troy, — the last of three thousand acres. He holds them in the 
name of his wife, as the Turkish law does not allow males, not Mussul- 
mans, to hold land. This example may possibly lead to a relaxation 
of this rule : the payment due to the state is a land-tax of about ten 
pounds a year, and a tithe of the produce ; under the former proprietor, 
even the land-tax was in arrear, and the tithes nil ; in the third year 
of his occupancy, Mr. C.'s tithes alone amounted to £ 150. He rep- 
represents the resources of the country, both in vegetable and mineral 
productions, as inexhaustible. He can get Turkish laborers for three 
pounds a year wages, besides their keep ; but he finds it more profitable 
to employ Greeks at ten pounds a year : there is the present history 
of the two races." — pp. 76, 77. 

And a little farther on, a few sentences more, upon the 
same subject : — 

" July 23<£ — The morning was spent in very pleasant inaction. Mr. 
Calvert is beginning to form a museum, which will have much interest 
from the fragments he is gradually picking up ; and as he proposes to 
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drain extensively, the utilitarian and antiquarian operations may mate- 
rially assist each other. There are already several small vases of the 
so-termed Etruscan appearance, which he assigns to about the time of 
Philip of Macedon. We dined at half-past three, and then took a de- 
licious ride, only that the horses were slightly too skittish for deliberate 
enjoyment of the picturesque ; but the sunset aspect of the Hellespont, 
the Gulf of Saros, and the islands, especially Samothrace, which looks 
most majestic when you see it rise from its water base, was very beau- 
tiful. We passed a graceful, small grove, where the Greeks have still 
the custom of sacrificing an ox or bullock once a year, and then eating 
it, with song and dance, afterwards. The only deficiency is generally 
that of well-grown trees. We saw some fine silver ash : the air is 
made fragrant by large thickets of Agnus Castus. The interior of this 
household is not less rich in attraction than all one has to see outside 
of it, and it is of a still higher kind. It has been of late much clouded 
by sorrow. Mrs. C.'s mother, Mrs. Abbott, retains a most remarkable 
degree of beauty, though she has had sixteen children. It does not 
fall within my purpose to dwell upon domestic details, among those 
whom I may meet or visit ; but it is impossible to have even had my 
short insight into Mr. Calvert's way of proceeding with the untutored 
races among whom his abode is fixed, — his gentle energy, his wise 
benevolence, his inventive utilitarianism, — without feeling that such a 
class of men would be more real regenerators of this bright, but still 
barbarous region, than either fleets or protocols. He is gradually 
introducing the stock and implements of Europe upon his Chersonese 
and Troad farms, to which he is now meditating to add another, on the 
site of the ancient Dardanus. He dispenses advice and medicine 
among the villagers, and has even gone so far as to set a leg ; he has 
lent them money to pay off a debt for which they were paying interest 
at twenty per cent, and now they are in a fair way of repaying the 
whole to him. I ought to mention that these are all Greeks ; he has 
found, by damaging experience, that it is desperate to lend money to 
Turks." — pp. 96, 97. 

We close our extracts from the Diary in the Turkish Wa- 
ters, by the following striking summary, the fidelity of which 
we can vouch for. 

" We set off at sunset ; and I am now, for a time at least, leaving 
the Turkish waters. I am tempted to throw back a momentary glance 
on the remarkable empire which they bathe, at this portentous moment 
of its fortunes. Even independently of the direct alliance which now 
unites it with our own country and with the civilization of Europe, and 
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which makes their quarrel one, we must necessarily admire the high 
and even heroic spirit with which the Turkish rulers and people have 
now thrown themselves upon the issue with that enormous power, 
which, reckoned sufficiently colossal by the rest of Europe, must have 
tenfold threatening proportions for them. Moreover, in this fearful 
struggle which they have thus not shrunk from encountering, it is im- 
possible not to admit that the justice of the cause is wholly on their 
side. In giving this opinion, I do not so much allude to the actual prop- 
ositions of Prince Mentchikoff, for which in the outset some plausible 
and even some substantial grounds might be alleged ; on the contrary, 
I do not think it well for any Christian state to leave its co-religionists 
to the uncovenanted forbearance of Mussulman rulers ; but the just 
condemnation of Russia lies here, that in the course of the long subse- 
quent negotiations and proceedings, both Turkey and Europe have 
given, and are still giving her abundant opportunities for preserving, 
with honor and advantage to herself, the peace of the world, but which 
in the obstinacy of her pride she has slighted and set at naught. At 
the same time, while our sympathy, our admiration, and our conscience 
are thus co-enlisted on the side of Turkey, I think that no calm ob- 
server should be misled either respecting her present condition or her 
probable prospects ; and this not with the view to what may be re- 
quired of us in immediate action, but in order to make us cautious in 
calculating upon remote results, or in entering into new and inappli- 
cable guaranties. 

" Among the lower orders of the people, there is considerable sim- 
plicity and loyalty of character, and a fair disposition to be obliging 
and friendly. Among those who emerge from the mass, and have the 
opportunities of helping themselves to the good things of the world, 
the exceptions from thorough-paced corruption and extortion are most 
rare ; and in the whole conduct of public business and routine of offi- 
cial life, under much apparent courtesy and undeviating good-breeding, 
a spirit of servility, detraction, and vindictiveness appears constantly at 
work. The bulk of the people is incredibly uninformed and ignorant : 
I am told that now they fully believe that the French and English 
fleets have come in the pay of the Sultan ; and when the Austrian 
special mission of Count Leiningen arrived in the early part of this 
year, and led, by the way, to much of what has since occurred, they 
were persuaded that its object was to obtain the permission of the Sul- 
tan for the young Emperor to wear his crown. Upon the state of 
morals I debar myself from entering. Perhaps the most fatal, if not 
the most faulty, bar to national progress is the incurable indolence 
which pervades every class alike, from the Pasha, puffing his perfumed 
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narghile in his latticed kiosk on the Bosphorus, to the man in the 
ragged turban who sits cross-legged with his unadorned tchibouque in 
front of a mouldy coffee-shop in the meanest village. In fact, the 
conversation of every man whom I meet, who is well informed on the 
state of the population, with very few exceptions, might be taken down 
as an illustration, often very unconsciously on their part, of the sense 
usually assigned to the prediction in the Apocalypse of the waters of 
the Euphrates being dried up. On the continent, in the islands, it is 
the Greek peasant who works, and rises ; the Turk reclines, smokes 
his pipe, and decays. The Greek village increases its population, and 
teems with children ; in the Turkish village you find roofless walls and 
crumbling mosques. Statesmen who do not see these matters with 
their own eyes, if told of the rotten state of the Ottoman Empire, are 
apt to say, they do not at all perceive that : — this Prussian General 
inspected their army the other day, and was highly pleased with its 
efficiency; this English Captain went on board their fleet, and saw 
them work their guns, and said that it could not be better done in any 
English ship. Their military hospitals are perfect models of arrange- 
ment and good order. I believe all this to be true, and I can well con- 
ceive that in one or two campaigns, on a first great outburst, the Turka 
might be victorious over their Russian opponents ; but, when you leave 
the partial splendors of the capital and the great state establishments, 
what is it you find over the broad surface of a land which nature and 
climate have favored beyond all others, once the home of all art and 
all civilization ? Look yourself, — ask those who live there, — deserted 
villages, uncultivated plains, banditti-haunted mountains, torpid laws, a 
corrupt administration, a disappearing people." — pp. 180 - 184. 

Take, as a pendant to this, the following first impressions 
of Athens : — 

" I saw the sun rise bright and clear upon the Peirasus ; the water 
was blue and still, and the whole renowned panorama clear and vivid 
in the young warm ray : Salamis just beyond the azure stripe of sea, 
then Mount Parnes, then Pentelicus, then Hymettus, with the Acrop- 
olis just visible beneath. We were set free from our quarantine at ten, 
and I drove up to Athens, having contrived to have no one with me, 
which I always consider very essential for first approaches. I was 
first struck with the civilization of the road : I had not seen such an 
one since England. There was a more complete disjunction between 
the port and capital than I had been prepared for ; the distance is about 
six miles, which I ought to have known ; I suppose that the ever- 
running parallel which is kept up between Athens and Edinburgh, and 
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of which the main features are evident at a glance, had put Leith Road 
into my head. The general surface of the country has certainly a very 
arid aspect ; but one passes through some olives and vines. The new 
town looks rather like a large village after Constantinople, but there 
are side pavements, and European-looking uniforms. I called on our 
minister, my old friend, Mr. Wyse, who laid friendly force on me, and 
made me promise to come to take up my abode in his house to-morrow; 
I thought one night was due to the expectation I must have excited at 
the Hotel d'Angleterre. I took a long walk with Mr. Wyse ; and even 
Athens could not require a more accomplished Cicerone, which is no 
mean panegyric. We first went over some of the modern town, which, 
with its wide spaces for streets, and scattered white houses, put me 
much in mind of one of the new cities in the United States ; much build- 
ing is now going on, but the greater portion of the funds are sent from 
abroad; the Emperor of Russia makes considerable contributions to the 
churches, and there is a tendency among many of the Greek name to 
treat Athens as a sort of Mecca, and help to adorn it. This is a feeling 
one approves. The town of the Turkish times resembles other Turkish 
towns, with its narrow alleys and jutting angles ; and since the revolu- 
tion, a number of Albanian settlers have been allowed to encumber in 
a very unsightly manner the bases of the Acropolis. There seems to 
be a laudable affluence of academic institutions, and the new university 
has a very creditable appearance. The king's new palace is a most 
staring, ugly, browless-looking building. It is a blessed transition to the 
ruins of antiquity. We passed in succession Hadrian's arch, the temple 
of the Olympian Jupiter, the fountain of Callirhoe, the bed of the Ilissus, 
the choragic monument of Lysicrates, the site of the theatre of Bacchus 
the portico of the Furies, the theatre of Herodes Atticus, the Areopagus, 
the temple of Theseus; — reserving the Parthenon for ampler leisure 
and a brighter, though it could not easily be a softer sky. I have 
threaded all these pregnant names together, as the object of the day 
was rather to make a general survey, than a more special study of sep- 
arate beauties and glories. What is admirable and wonderful is the 
harmonious blending of every detached feature with each other with 
the solemn mountains, the lucid atmosphere, the eternal sea, all wearing 
the same unchanged aspect as when the ships of Xerxes were shivered 
on that Colian cape beneath ; as when the slope of the Acropolis was 
covered with its Athenian audience to listen under this open sky to 
JEschylus and Sophocles, to the Agamemnon, or the CEdipus ; as when 
St. Paul stood on the topmost stone of yon Hill of Mars, and, while 
summit above and plain below bristled with idols, proclaimed, with the 
words of a power to which not even Pericles could ever have attained 
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the counsel of the true God. Let me just remark, that even the im- 
pressive declaration of the Apostle, that ' God dwelleth not in temples 
made with hands,' may seem to grow in effect when we remember that 
the buildings to which he must have almost inevitably pointed at that 
very moment were the most perfect that the hands of man have ever 
reared, and must have comprised the Theseum below, and the Parthe- 
non above him. It seems to have been well that ' art and man's de- 
vice' should be reduced to their proper level, on the very spot of their 
highest development and glory." — pp. 186-189. 

We cannot deny ourselves the pleasure of quoting another 
paragraph or two, both for their own intrinsic interest, and be- 
cause they bring to mind so many pleasing associations with 
things and persons in Athens. 

" November 20th. — I went to the English church ; it is of rather a 
bald Gothic ; I think it must have inevitably suggested itself to the ac- 
complished architect, Mr. Cockerell, whether it would not have been 
more in keeping to have adopted a Grecian, or at least a Byzantine 
form ; the interior is very pleasing, and the service was agreeably per- 
formed by Mr. Hill. My walk in the afternoon with Mr. Wyse com- 
prised, first, the new Greek cathedral, which is now in progress of erec- 
tion ; it will be a handsome and stately building, after good Byzantine 
models; the decorative portions and columns are either in Pentelic, 
Hymettian, or Parian marble. The old cathedral stands hard by, a 
very lowly and modest tenement, of probably the tenth or eleventh cen- 
tury ; several old Greek fragments and bas-reliefs are inserted in the 
walls. Great exertions are being made on every side in the erection or 
repair of churches. We went on to the temple of the Winds ; the 
sculpture is but coarse ; then to the gate of the new Agora, of rather 
graceful Doric in the time of Augustus ; and to the portico of Hadrian, 
where there is another collection of ancient fragments. Nothing can 
exceed the neglected and squalid condition of these interesting buildings ; 
the temple of the Winds was undergoing a systematic pelting from the 
ingenuous boyhood of Athens. It can hardly have been worse in Turk- 
ish times, and it certainly continues to afford the best justification to 
Lord Elgin. Here has been another day without seeing the Parthenon, 
but the sky has been very dingy. Two English officers from Corfou 
dined with' us. 

" November 21st. — I called on Mr. and Mrs. Hill, who showed me 
over their school. They have now about three hundred girls; the 
larger portion belong to the poorer classes, but there are some of the 
wealthier, who are taught French and English, as well as Greek. Al- 
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most all seemed intelligent and lively, and their eagerness for instruction 
is described as most remarkable. Formerly, the same number of boys 
were admitted, but after the opening of several excellent schools by the 
government, the Hills thought that they shcrttjct act most usefully in 
confining themselves to girls. Mrs. Hill appeared to be a person of as 
much single and fresh-minded benevolence as I have ever met. They 
came to Athens in 1830 ; at that period there were not one thousand 
inhabitants, and not a single dwelling which could be called a house ; 
yet in a few days they had about ninety scholars, and have gone on 
ever since. The population is now about twenty-eight thousand, and 
even the modern town is on the whole fair to view. I do not wish to 
form premature judgments, but there seems to be much in the body of 
the people themselves to encourage hope for the future, if they could 
have fair play and good government. Mr. Hill has a comparatively 
favorable opinion of the Greek Church ; they give direct encourage- 
ment to the reading of the Scriptures, and he knows some of their 
bishops to be both excellent and highly learned men ; he especially 
mentioned the Archbishop of Patras, who is designated to be Archbishop 
of Athens and Metropolitan of Greece. They have never been molest- 
ed in their proceedings but once, when the ultra-Russian party raised 
a cry against them for attempting to proselytize : a commission of Greek 
bishops was appointed, at Mr. Hill's own request, to inquire into the 
charge, which was completely disproved. I called on Mr. Finlay, who 
has a very good library ; he gave an interesting account of Lord Byron 
with whom he had lived much just before his last illness. It was an 
afternoon of confirmed rain, and I appropriately devoted it to the Clouds 
of Aristophanes, the XlapBlvoi dufSpotpopoi, (shower-laden maids). Mr. Fin- 
lay dined with us. He and Mr. Wyse flow congenially together, on 
topics of history and art." — pp. 191 - 194. 

Lord Carlisle describes the effect produced on the spectator 
by the Acropolis and the Parthenbn. 

" Concerning the general effect of the whole, with which I alone pre- 
tend to deal, everything is most imposing, everything most beautiful. 
The approach through the fivefold depth of the columns of the Propy- 
laea is august in the highest degree ; the triple divisions of the Erech- 
theum are full of the most delicate grace ; the temple of the unwinged 
Victory is exquisitely small ; but of course all emotion and glory are 
concentrated in the Parthenon. This is the building in which no hu- 
man being has yet been able to discover a fault, but in which, on the 
contrary, every new year is discovering unsuspected wonders of skill 
and harmonies of combination. Into these, as I need not again intimate, 
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I dare not enter : how the spans of the shaft and how the spaces of the 
intercolumniation differ in order to produce the effect of agreement ; 
how the predominance of convex lines makes the whole building look 
larger than it really is, from distant points of view, while the non-obser- 
vance of the same laws at the Bavarian Valhalla makes it, and all other 
copies of the original, look smaller than they really are : but here you 
have the temple of Pericles and his Phidias, shattered, defaced, strip- 
ped, — by Goth, by Venetian, by Turk, by earthquake, by time, by Lord 
Elgin, — still serene in its indestructible beauty ; still giving the model 
and the law to every clime and every age. Then from the front of this 
faultless edifice comes in Lord Byron's sunset view, which, as I am 
sure I could not improve upon, I leave alone ; I think it, perhaps, the 
most glorious passage of his many-chorded lyre." — pp. 195, 196. 

Lord Carlisle is very severe upon the present government of 
Greece. There is truth, doubtless, at the foundation of all his 
charges, and yet we think they are stated in too unqualified a 
form. The king is personally an accomplished man, and a 
sovereign truly and heartily devoted to the good of the people 
over whom he has been called to rule. His character is marked 
by singular purity, and his court has never been dishonored 
by the toleration of vice. The royal palace, in this respect, 
sets to the private dwelling an example which could not be 
better. He is charitable to the poor, and has shown, in the 
recent calamities that have overtaken the city during the prev- 
alence of the cholera, a courage, a devotion, a fearlessness, that 
have a strain of true Christian heroism. In these high duties 
of humanity, the queen has proved herself worthy to stand by 
his side. But there have been, no doubt, grave errors commit- 
ted in the administration of the government ; and the condi- 
tion of Greece at this moment is very different from what it 
would have been, had a more practical system been adopted, 
and had the king's past ministers conducted affairs with more 
intelligence, or more honesty, or more of both combined. There 
is certainly room for severe criticism on the manner in which 
the elections have been tampered with by unscrupulous men, 
in times past ; there is ample room for censure, in the neglect- 
ed roads, and miserable agriculture ; but when Lord Carlisle 
says, " The provinces — and here I can hardly except the neigh- 
borhood of the capital — teem with robbers," — we think he 
speaks unadvisedly. We returned to Athens from a long jour- 
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ney through the interior, the day before that on which this en- 
try was made in the journal of Lord Carlisle ; and during that 
journey the only experience we had of robbers was meeting 
four hang-dog-looking fellows, marching down from Phyle to 
Athens, with their arms pinioned behind them, under the escort 
of a strong body of the armed police. So little apprehension 
was felt, that we should as soon have thought of taking pistols 
for a journey from Boston to Northampton, as for one from 
Athens to Thermopylae. It is true that, since the cruel meas- 
ure adopted by the Turkish government, of sending twenty or 
thirty thousand Greeks away from Constantinople, to their 
utter ruin, robbery has broken out in the provinces, and piracy 
among the islands, to an alarming, but not unnatural extent. 
The English Reviewers have been careful to quote what Lord 
Carlisle says in disparagement of the Greeks, without hinting 
that he has had the impartiality to give them credit for merits 
which any nation may be proud of possessing. We will sup- 
ply the deficiency by the following passage, which is both just 
and generous. 

" When it is remembered that, about twenty-three years ago, the only 
building at the Peirseus was a small convent, and that at the. same time 
there was not a single entire roof in Athens ; and that we now find, at 
the harbor, noble wharves and substantial streets, and at the base of the 
Acropolis, not indeed a renewal of its elder glories, but what would be 
thought anywhere a fresh and comely city ; — it would be impossible 
to deny either the possibility or presence of progress : it is of deeper 
importance, that, as I believe, there undoubtedly are solid materials for 
advance and improvement among the bulk of the Greek people them- 
selves ; their high intelligence no detractor could think of denying ; they 
seem capable of patient and persevering industry; the zeal for education 
pierces to the very lowest ranks ; many instances are known of young men 
and young women coming to Athens, as I before had occasion to remark, 
and engaging in service for no other wages than the permission or op- 
portunity to attend some place of instruction ; and when an exception is 
made of the classes most exposed to contact with the abuses of govern- 
ment, and the frivolities of a society hurriedly forced into a premature 
and imperfect refinement, there is much of homely simplicity, cheerful 
temperance, and hearty good-will amidst the main body of the country 
population. The most essential element in thus forecasting the desti- 
nies of a people is their religion: it is notorious that the religion of the 
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modern Greeks is encumbered with very much both of ignorance and 
superstition : I believe that, in instituting a fair comparison of the Greek 
Church with her Latin sister, she must be acknowledged to lag behind 
her, in the activity and zeal which constitute the missionary character 
of a church, and in the spirit of association for purposes of benevolence ; 
but she possesses a superiority in two points, full of value and pregnant 
with promise ; she has more tolerance towards other religious commu- 
nities, and she encourages the perusal of the Holy Scriptures." — pp. 
209-211. 



Art. VI. — 1. Deutsche Geschichte von den Aeltesten Zeiten 
bis auf die Gegenwart. Von Adam Pfapf. (German His- 
tory from the Earliest to the Present Times.) In Four Vol- 
umes. Vols. I. -III. Brunswick: Westermann. 1852-54. 

2. Geschichte des Deutschen Volkes. Von Jacob Veredey. 
(History of the German People.) In Four Volumes. 
Vol. I. Berlin : Dunker. London : Williams and Norgate. 

The praiseworthy zeal of the Germans to clear up the 
comparative darkness of their early history has recently en- 
riched their literature with several valuable works, among 
which those named at the head of this article may be men- 
tioned as productions of no inconsiderable merit. In the case 
of each, so huge a mass of facts is to be compressed into the 
intended four volumes, that we can hardly conceive how the 
author can hope to reach " die Gegenwart " at the end of 
the fourth, especially when we consider that in the third vol- 
ume of the first-named work we are still in the thirteenth 
century, and that the author of the second has devoted his 
entire first volume, or the fourth part of his whole book, to the 
time anterior to the Carlovingian period. He has then only 
just reached the dawn of the new era, represented by the 
great hero on whom, as a foundation, the history of the Mid- 
dle Ages, and consequently also that of modern times, rests. 
It is to him that we propose to devote our further remarks. 

There is a peculiar charm in the close observation of the 
private life and individual habits of a truly great man. The 
reverential admiration with which we look up to him softens 



